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MOST SMALL the Tenth Federal 
Reserve District, economic life has been 
organized primarily around nonindustrial ac- 
tivities. Trade, railroading, and mining rank 
principal occupations number urban 
communities this region. others, near- 
college military establishment ma- 
jor importance. the other hand, several 
communities have significant history in- 
dustrial activity. Accordingly, the recent pat- 
terns industrial development small Dis- 
trict cities have been shaped part their 
varied economic backgrounds. the same 
time, however, strong external forces have 
governed recent developments 
small communities. 


understanding the relative size and 
composition manufacturing the non- 
inetropolitan areas the various District 
recent developments. some states, small 
city manufacturing much more important 
than others. Similarly, the structure in- 
dustry differs from state state. brief dis- 
cussion these points helps establish the 
outline District small city industry. 
The Small Cities’ Share District Industry 

Manufacturing plants the small cities 
the District account for only about one 
fourth total factory employment this re- 
gion. The dispersion industrial activity 
between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areas means uniform among the Dis- 
trict states, however. Small cities Okla- 
homa and New Mexico account for large 
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share state factory employment. both 
states, about per cent all factory jobs 
are located outside the metropolitan counties. 
much smaller proportion Kansas and 
Nebraska factory workers—29 per cent and 
per cent, respectively—are employed out- 
side the larger industrial centers. Colo- 
rado, only per cent have jobs outside Den- 
ver and Pueblo, and the western Missouri 
portion the District only per cent 
the factory jobs are cities other than St. 
Joseph and Kansas City. Wyoming has 
standard metropolitan areas according the 
integrated economic area with central city 
population 50,000 more. 

While factory activity most small cities 
has increased during the postwar period and 
several communities have shown substantial 
gains, the contribution total industrial 
growth the District has not been impres- 
sive. Between 1950 and 1957, plants small 
cities accounted for only per cent the 
total gain factory employment. The major 
share manufacturing activity concen- 
trated the metropolitan areas which nat- 
urally contribute most changes total ac- 
tivity. significant, however, that expan- 
sion industrial employment the 
smaller was less than propor- 
tionate their share total factory employ- 
ment the beginning the decade. 
Industrial Composition 

the nonmetropolitan areas the Dis- 
trict, the structure manufacturing demon- 
strates high degree similarity among the 
various states. Concentration the food and 
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printing and publishing industries es- 
pecially striking characteristic. The explana- 
tion for this largely that the size eco- 
nomically acceptable firm these industries 
small and therefore compatible with small 
population concentrations. foods, for ex- 
ample, many communities have their 
own bakeries, dairies, and soft drink bottling 
plants. addition, many small cities this 
region are centers grain milling and meat 
processing. This accounts for the fact that food 
plants comprise nearly one third the total 
number manufacturing establishments 
the nonmetropolitan areas and employ about 
one fourth all factory workers. Similarly, 
most small cities have newspaper job 
printing shop. These places typically are quite 
small terms employment but they are 
numerous and account for nearly per cent 
total factory employment the small cities. 
Thus, these two industries are major im- 
portance the small city areas chiefly be- 
cause one the other, both, found 
nearly every city. 

more extensive than those foods and print- 
ing—also explain the large number machin- 
ery manufacturing firms the small cities. 
Production many these plants oriented 
toward the supplying farm implements, irri- 
gation equipment, mining machinery, and 
similar items for other industries which are 
important this region. Along these same 
lines, proximity the large industrial areas 
has accounted for the growth manufactur- 
ing adjacent cities. For example, the air- 
craft industry Wichita has provided the 
stimulus for many small machine tool and 
fabricated metal operations nearby towns. 

Availability natural resources also 
important determinant industrial compo- 
sition. example, this factor accounts for 
differences relative importance the lum- 
ber and wood industry among the District 
states. Nearly one third all small commun- 
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ity plants New Mexico and Wyoming are 
devoted lumber and wood operations, 
while only per cent all factories 
Nebraska and Kansas are this industry. 

The four industries—food, printing and pub- 
lishing, nonelectrical machinery, and lumber 
and wood—make about per cent all 
manufacturing establishments the small 
cities the District, but account for little more 
than half total factory employment. This 
discrepancy due chiefly the many small 
operations printing and publishing and 
lumber and wood products manufacturing, 
Even for the District whole, including 
some very sizable plants metropolitan areas, 
average employment per establishment 
these industries substantially below the 
average for all plants. 


Recent Developments 


Aside from the concentration industry 
the metropolitan areas, rela- 
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tively few additional counties account for 
large share the remaining factory activity. 
1957, only per cent the nonmetropoli- 
tan counties had more than 500 factory em- 
ployees. Plants these few counties, however, 
provided nearly three fourths all factory 
jobs outside the metropolitan areas. 
these areas, also, that most major changes 
industrial activity have occurred recent 
years. For these reasons, the following sum- 
mary industrial developments confined 
largely events affecting the major nonmetro- 
politan manufacturing counties—those with 
least 500 factory workers 1957. 

Korean War Impact 

During the early sharp expansion 
activity, principally the ordnance 
industry, played important role shaping 
the patterns factory employment Kansas 
and Nebraska. Ordnance plants Parsons, 
Kans., and Wahoo and Grand Island, Nebr., 
added more than 12,000 workers between 1950 
and 1953, accounting for large share the 
total increase factory jobs for those states. 
Although activity the munitions plants 
dominated the scene during that period, most 
other major manufacturing counties the 
two states shared lesser degree the 
widespread boom industrial activity char- 
acteristic those years. 

Additional gains Kansas were widespread 
among almost all types manufacturing. The 
transportation equipment industry—due largely 
sizable expansion Coffeyville—experi- 
enced the largest increase. Nebraska, fabri- 
cated metals and machinery producers con- 
tributed most further gains, with plants 
Columbus, Beatrice, Hastings, and Scottsbluff 
boosting employment these industries. 
More Recent Years Kansas and Nebraska 

Following the end the war, employment 
the ordnance plants fell sharply. Currently, 
employment the Nebraska plants down 
standby basis and only few hundred 
jobs remain Parsons. The magnitude the 
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declines was reflected sharp drops total 
factory employment for the small cities 
Kansas and Nebraska, since there was little 
improvement other areas offset the losses. 

Only the major nonmetropolitan 
manufacturing counties Kansas marked 
gains factory employment during the 1953- 
period. areas where growth was in- 
dicated, however, losses generally were small. 
Some the more fortunate counties experi- 
enced substantial gains. For example, many 
new jobs were added Newton Harvey 
County. Most the increase was created 
new industry for the city mobile homes. 
Production associated items, such furni- 
ture for trailer houses, also has climbed. 
Lawrence, Douglas County, the chemical 
industry has contributed most employment 
gains, with fertilizer production providing 
major stimulus. the present time, one 
the major factory construction projects under 
way the District—a boron fuel plant—also 
located near Lawrence. Expansion metal 
fabricating—oriented largely the oil, gas, 
substantial employment gains Paola 
Miami County. 

Montgomery, Atchison, Barton, Dickinson, 
Lyon, and Neosho complete the list coun- 
ties where factory employment 1957 topped 
the 1953 level. these, Montgomery marked 
the largest net gain, with continued ex- 
pansion electrical machinery, metals, and 
transportation equipment. Atchison, also, 
gains transportation equipment have been 
substantial, but part this increase was off- 
set the loss electrical machinery 
plant. Expansions the stone, clay and glass 
industry have been important Neosho and 
Barton Counties, while machinery manufac- 
turing has contributed most employment 
gains Lyon and Dickinson. 

Nebraska, also, industrial gains since 
1953 have been far from adequate offset- 
ting losses ordnance. 1957, only three 
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Nebraska’s major manufacturing counties 
reported higher levels employment than 
1953. Gains have been largest Platte 
County where continued expansion instru- 
ments and electrical machinery and the es- 
tablishment new fabricated metal plant 
Columbus have combined double em- 
ployment the 4-year span. Employment 
growth Fremont Dodge County has been 
associated with further gains food manu- 
facturing and concrete products output. 
1953-57 gain factory workers Otoe 
County reflected the addition new gas 
and water meter factory Nebraska City. 
Defense Sparks Western Missouri Gains 

Industrial expansion nonmetropolitan 
counties western Missouri also has been 
largely related defense work. For two 
the three counties with more than 500 factory 
employees the Tenth District portion 
Missouri, the production defense items has 
been major source expansion. New- 
ton County, near Neosho, production 
rocket engines for guided missiles now 
under way and employment the past few 
months has been climbing rapidly. Near Jop- 
lin Jasper County, plants engaged de- 
fense work also have accounted for much 
the gain since 1950. Expansion plant es- 
tablished 1952 produce hydraulic equip- 
ment for aircraft has provided substantial 
boost employment and smaller electronics 
apparatus firm was established 1956. Ad- 
ditional expansion the Joplin area has cen- 
tered the chemical industry, with gains 
paint, explosives, and fertilizer. Major indus- 
trial developments Barton County have in- 
cluded the establishment lawn mower 
factory Lamar and growth meat packing. 
Steady Growth Oklahoma 

Manufacturing activity most Okla- 
smaller cities was affected little 
the Korean War effort. Consequently, sharp 
fluctuations factory employment were 
largely absent. Thus far the decade the 


number factory workers has moved up- 
ward average about per cent year 
with each succeeding year topping the prior 
one. While industrial expansion 
homa’s nonmetropolitan cities has 
passed wide variety new industries and 
has touched many communities, most the 
new plants have been relatively small. 

major importance among recent indus- 
trial developments Oklahoma has been the 
location several new plants the Grand 
River Dam Authority industrial district near 
Pryor Mayes County. Early the decade, 
steam plant the idle Oklahoma Ordnance 
Works was acquired produce steam and 
electricity for industrial use. Among the new 
industries attracted the area were paper 
mills, calcium carbide plant, fertilizer 
plant, and cement plant. Farther south, 
Muskogee County, industrial expansion also 
has been rapid recent years. addition 
growth number lines—including glass- 
ware, paper containers, metal products, and 
furniture—a new tantalum-columbium metals 
plant has just been completed. Another major 
facility, which will produce boron fuel for 
military use, now under construction. 

Among the other major Oklahoma manu- 
facturing counties, Stephens, Pottawatomie, 
and Washington have shown the largest in- 
creases manufacturing employment since 
1950. The gains Stephens and Washington 
have been largely associated with expansion 
the petroleum industry Duncan and 
Bartlesville. Pottawatomie County, new 
aircraft and electronic tube industries estab- 
lished Shawnee contributed materially 
the higher level factory employment. In- 
dustrial expansion Oklahoma has extended 
other counties well. Ottawa, Carter, 
Pontotoc, Kay, Pittsburg, and Comanche 
dustrial activity since 1950. 

New Mexico Leads the Mountain States 

Except for upturn New Mexico, the 
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pattern small city manufacturing activity 
for the western District states offers little 
evidence major gains. Factory employ- 
ment Wyoming has remained virtually un- 
changed for the past years and the non- 
metropolitan cities Colorado the number 
manufacturing jobs reported 1957 was 
about the same 1950. 

important factor New Mexico—looking 
all nonmetropolitan counties—has been ex- 
pansion potash refining near Carlsbad 
the southern part the state. Most the 
output used for fertilizer preparations and 
the increased activity has been associated 
with growing demand for these products. 
second significant development New Mexi- 
industrial economy has been the growth 
transportation equipment manufacturing. 
major share the employment gains 
Dona Ana and Otero Counties reflects in- 
creased production this industry—primarily 
the fabrication specialized hauling equip- 
ment used mining and logging operations. 

While there have been scattered additions 
Wyoming’s industrial economy, factory em- 
ployment has grown very little recent years. 
Average employment foods has not varied 
more than 200 workers since 1950. Similarly, 
the average work force petroleum refin- 
ing—largely centered Casper, Sinclair, and 
Cheyenne—has fluctuated very little during 
the same period. These two industries ac- 
count for about per cent total factory 
employment the state but most the 
slight growth which has occurred since 1950 
has been other industries. Expansion 
chemicals, one the more significant de- 
velopments recent years, has accounted for 
much the gain. soda ash plant opened 
near Rock Springs 1953 and sulphur plants 
have sprung several places, including 
Manderson, Thermopolis, and Powell. 

the other hand, Colorado’s small cities, 
group, have noted relatively little prog- 
tess toward greater industrialization recent 
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years. The trend manufacturing employ- 
ment nonmetropolitan areas suggests that 
much the gain marked the early 
has been lost since. contrast this rather 
poor showing over-all, however, several areas 
the state have experienced important gains. 

Among the major nonmetropolitan 
manufacturing counties, Larimer—location 
Fort Collins and Loveland—has had the larg- 
est net gain factory employment since 1950, 
although the intervening years witnessed 
decline through 1954 followed sharp rise 
the subsequent period. While fluctuations 
food processing contributed the dip 
employment, good increases printing and 
publishing, stone, clay and glass, machinery, 
and instruments have sparked the upturn dur- 
ing the past years. 

Boulder County also has shown substan- 
tial gain factory employment relative 
1950 but, like Larimer, had overcome de- 
cline the early Expansions recent 
years have been associated largely with 
craft parts production Boulder and Long- 
mont. Paso County, factory employment 
somewhat higher than 1950, largely 
growth machinery manufacturing 
Colorado Springs. However, the loss two 
major firms that industry during the past 
years has been primarily responsible for re- 
cent downturn the number factory jobs. 

several Colorado’s other major manu- 
facturing Delta, Mesa, and 
Otero—the food industry dominant that 
changes other lines are overshadowed. 
Despite small gains industries such 
printing and machinery, the sizable fluctua- 
tions sugar beet and cannery operations 
associated with crop conditions make dif- 
ficult discern trends total factory activity 
for these areas. 

Refinery Expansion 

Generally, the number plants and em- 
ployees good indicator the relative im- 
portance industry and changes these 
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measures usually reflect expansion and contraction. the 
petroleum industry, however, measures refining capacity 
portray story growth themselves. While the number 
petroleum refineries actually has declined, refining capacity 
plants located nonmetropolitan areas the District has in- 
creased about per cent since the turn the decade. Most 
the new capacity was added Oklahoma and Kansas, with 
the latter showing the greater increase. Refining capacity 
Arkansas City, Phillipsburg, Neodesha, and Potwin more than 
doubled the 7-year span. addition, important expansions 
occurred refineries Dorado, Augusta, and McPherson. 
Oklahoma, where refineries smaller cities marked 
per cent increase capacity, gains were largest Ardmore, 
Enid,Ponca and Duncan. 

New Mexico, refining capacity 1957 was twice great 
1950. Much the increase has occurred the Artesia 
plants. Late the year, new refinery, which ranks the 
state’s second largest, was completed Ciniza, near Gallup. 

other states, gains petroleum refining capacity were 
less dramatic. Capacity Wyoming increased about one third 
between 1950 and 1957 although major plant Glenrock, 
along with two smaller units, was shut down. Most the 
new capacity was added two the state’s large refining 
centers, Casper and Cheyenne. Colorado, where refining 
heavily concentrated the Denver area, capacity the 
Alamosa refinery has changed very little since 1950, but 
small operation was begun Rangely 1953. Petroleum re- 
fining capacity Nebraska during 1957 was about half the 
1950 level. Only two plants were operation compared with 
five the beginning the decade. 


Concluding Remarks 


several states, factory activity has recorded significant 
gains, with growth the smaller cities proceeding rela- 
tively faster pace than some the metropolitan areas. 
other states—especially the western portion the District 
—industrialization has not strengthened its foothold appreci- 
ably. Despite the sharp variations among states and among 
cities within states, the trend recent industrial activity for 
District small cities may best described one moderate 
expansion. 


This the third series articles dealing with the composition and growth 
the Tenth District. article the July 1957 issue dealt with 
industrial growth the District whole, and the November 1957 discussed 
industrial developments the metropolitan areas. 
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AFTER THE END World War 
realized net farm income and total farm 
debt reached record high levels. Realized 
net farm income declined sharply from these 
levels the early but had recovered 
from the decline 1929. From 1929 through 
1932, farm income again declined sharply. 
All through the 1921-32 period, farm debt de- 
clined. Total nonreal-estate farm debt began 
increase about 1935, but real-estate debt 
continued decline until the end World 
War II. Since that date, total farm debt has 
more than doubled, and has continued in- 
crease even though prices received farmers 
and farm income declined sharply from 1951 
through 1955. 

Growth farm debt since 1945 has not 
been viewed alarming, since the dollar 
value assets farm proprietors has in- 
creased more than total debt. major por- 
tion the increase assets has resulted 
from rise the value farm land. Land 
values have reflected the recent increase 
agricultural productivity, and farm programs 
also have been influential sustaining the 
rise the price land. 

Since agriculture has maintained rather 
favorable financial position, even though 
farm debt has grown, question may raised 


how principal lenders have participated 
the expansion farm debt. Many forces 
influence the flow credit agriculture 
through different lenders. This article at- 
tempts examine the shifting patterns 
activity principal lending agencies—par- 
ticularly during the expansion farm debt 
since World War II. 

Farm debt expansion associated with mort- 
gage loans held the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, nonreal-estate debt held in- 
dividuals, merchants, dealers, and others, and 
loans held guaranteed the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation not included 
all phases this discussion. Growth debt 
held the first two has been very steady 
the postwar period and amounted about 
$94 million for the FHA and $2.4 billion for 
individuals, merchants, dealers, and others. 
Loans held guaranteed the CCC are 
nonrecourse loans. 

Farm loans held principal lenders have 
been divided into two classes—nonreal-estate 
loans and real-estate loans. This classification 
loans made farmers based upon se- 
curity rather than purpose. Loans included 
this discussion are nonreal-estate loans 
made commercial banks, Production Credit 
Associations, Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, and Farmers’ Home Administration; 
and real-estate loans made commercial 
banks, Federal Land Banks, Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, Joint Stock Land 
Banks, life insurance companies, individuals, 
and others. 


Nonreal-Estate Debt 


Outstanding nonreal-estate debt held 
principal lenders July usually exceeds 
the amount held January Loans extended 
for seasonal farm production commonly are 
made after the first the year and are re- 
paid before the beginning the next year. 
observe the growth nonreal-estate farm 
debt, average the amount outstanding 


these two dates used, rather than the 
January figure, give some weight the 
seasonal indebtedness farmers. Published 
data measurement total farm debt 
usually employ only the data for January 
since this the only date for which infor- 
mation for all the different sources esti- 
mated. 

Following World War II, nonreal-estate 
debt expanded rapidly, but decline the 
rate expansion occurred 1949 and 1950. 
During the next years, the rate expansion 
nonreal-estate loans increased substantially, 
while 1953 there was little change. ab- 
solute contraction took place 1954, but was 
followed expansion from 1955 1957. 
Changes nonreal-estate debt seem 
related closely changes realized net in- 
come and prices received farmers. The 
1949-50 and the 1953-54 periods were char- 
acterized declines these areas. But the 
small growth nonreal-estate debt from 1956 
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FARM DEBT HELD PRINCIPAL LENDERS, 
JANUARY 
United States 
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SOURCE: Department Agriculture. 

1957, compared with the previous years, 
could not have been accounted for the 
changes income and prices, both were 
state slow recovery from low point 
1955. Three additional factors probably 
influenced the net change nonreal-estate 
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debt—the drought 1956, small growth 
funds available for short-term lending, and 
competition other borrowers. 


Real-Estate Debt 


The period decline real-estate debt, 
beginning the early extended into 
the first year after World War II. This 
decline probably can attributed liquida- 
tion many farm mortgages during the pe- 
riod declining farm incomes and rapid re- 
payment mortgage debt during the period 
when realized net farm income was increas- 
ing sharply. 

Data real-estate debt are available for 
January each year. Obviously then, the 
January figure for specific year shows the 
change made during the previous year. 

Farm real-estate debt has been expanding 
since 1946. the post-World War period, 
the annual growth mortgage debt tended 
smaller than that nonreal-estate debt 
until 1952, but larger since that time. Further- 
more, the dollar volume annual growth 
real-estate debt has increased sharply re- 
cent years. 

Although appears that nonreal-estate debt 
quite sensitive declines realized net 
farm income and prices received farmers, 
growth real-estate debt appears have 
been influenced much lesser degree 
these factors both 1949-50 and 1953-54. 
Expansion mortgage debt was retarded 
1953 from that 1952 land prices declined 
temporarily. However, strong demand for 
farm land halted the decline land prices, 
and 1955 and 1956, annual growth mort- 
gage debt rebounded about the $800 mil- 
lion level. 

One explanation for the rapid expansion 
farm-mortgage debt the increase the 
price farm land during the postwar period. 
Farm land prices have increased almost 
per cent since 1947, and there evidence that 
part the growth mortgage debt can 


attributed these increasing land prices. 

Some evidence also indicates that farm real 
estate being used more widely security 
for financing farm investments other than land 
purchase. The Agricultural Loan Survey 
1956, conducted the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, revealed that June 30, 1956, about 
per cent the dollar amount commercial 
bank loans secured farm real estate was 
used for the purpose buying farm land. 
similar survey conducted June 30, 1947, 
revealed that per cent the dollar amount 
farm-mortgage loans was for the purpose 
buying farm land. 

addition the above factors, refinanc- 
ing short-term farm debt probably ac- 
counts for some the increase total farm 
mortgage debt during 1955 and 1956. Re- 
financing frequently occurs after catastrophic 
agricultural conditions, and the severe drought 
necessitated refinancing debt from late 1955 
through 1957. Relative changes interest 
rates made shifting short-term debt 
long-term debt more attractive and, the 
same time, extended the repayment period. 
such cases, transfer ownership was in- 
volved, but total mortgage debt increased. 


Nonreal-Estate Lending Agencies 


The net flow funds from various lending 
agencies the financing farm debt the 
postwar period indicated the percentage 
change the total amount debt held 
each from year year. Percentage changes 
for different lenders single year must not 
interpreted indication the im- 
portance the lender because substantial 
differences the dollar volume farm debt 
held principal lenders. Percentage changes 
are indications relative changes the dol- 
lar volume within each lender category. 

Activity the growth nonreal-estate debt 
since 1945 has been almost parallel for com- 
mercial banks and Production Credit Associa- 
tions. Changes activity these two lend- 
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CHANGES NONREAL-ESTATE DEBT HELD LENDING AGENCIES 
United States 
January 1-July Average 


1945 
SOURCE: Department Agriculture. 


ing agencies are similar that factors which 
influenced growth nonreal-estate debt 
agriculture have had the same impact 
these two agencies through most the post- 
war period. However, substantial diver- 
gence occurred last year. 

1957, total outstanding loans held 
Production Credit Associations were per 
cent above the previous year, while total out- 
standing loans all commercial banks were 
slightly below those 1956. The relatively 
rapid expansion farm debt held Pro- 
duction Credit Associations this period has 
been explained demand for new loans 
associated with the restocking ranges fol- 
lowing the end the drought early 1957. 
Also, some expansion resulted from slow- 
down repayments and from extension 
existing loans. Farm loan data for the first 
half 1957 indicate some lag upon the part 
commercial banks expanding nonreal- 
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INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 
BANKS FARMERS HOME 


estate loans following the end the drought, 
but preliminary data for the last half 1957 
indicate that nonreal-estate debt held com- 
mercial banks increased substantially toward 
the close the year. 

Among other lending agencies accounting 
for growth nonreal-estate farm debt are 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks and 
the FHA. These agencies have contributed 
growth nonreal-estate loans since 1949, but 
the variations changes the aggregate 
debt held these agencies are influenced 
largely disaster and emergency loans made 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. the 
early postwar period, outstanding loans 
these agencies contracted while those com- 
mercial banks and Production Credit Associa- 
tions expanded. From 1949 1952, only slight 
changes occurred, but some expansion took 
place during the prolonged drought recent 
years. Total debt held these two agencies 
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usually fluctuates considerably from January 
July many loans are associated with 
current operating expenses farmers. 


Real-Estate Lending Agencies 


Rates change growth real-estate 
debt have varied considerably among princi- 
pal lending agencies. About 1944, after long 
period decline farm real-estate debt, 
commercial banks were first begin expand- 
ing farm real-estate loans. Individual lenders 
reversed their position the following year and 
life insurance companies began increasing 
their farm real-estate loans 1947. Federal 
Land Banks started expanding these loans 
during 1949. 

The changing rate expansion debt 
held farm-mortgage lenders since 1944 
creates interesting pattern which can 
related economic conditions agriculture 
and the market for loanable funds the 
postwar period. During the two most recent 
years for which data are available, two 


the principal lenders have shown increas- 
ing rate activity and two have shown de- 
creasing rates. 

Farm real-estate loans held commercial 
banks increased rapidly the early postwar 
period. January 1947, total volume 
farm real-estate debt held commercial 
banks was per cent higher than January 
1946. the following year, another per 
cent increase was registered. Since 1947, total 
debt held commercial banks has increased 
each year but never rates such those 
the first few postwar years. During 1955, the 
annual rate change debt increased 
per cent, but 1956, competitive rates 
other loans, decline farm sales, and strong 
demand for loanable funds other sectors 
the economy probably accounted for the gain 
only per cent. 

Federal Land Banks, Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporations, and Joint Stock Land 
Banks reduced their holdings farm-mort- 
gage debt from 1944 through 1948. These 
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agencies were the process reducing their 
volume mortgage debt from the extremely 
high levels attained during the depression 
years. After 1948, the total amount real- 
estate loans held these agencies increased, 
but 1956, all loans the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation and the Joint Stock 
Banks had been liquidated. Real-estate loans 
held the Federal Land Banks, however, in- 
creased nearly per cent 1955 and 1956. 

has already been pointed out, the rise 
farm-mortgage debt held the Federal 
Land Banks the 1955-56 period was partly 
the result slower rise interest rates 
the Federal Land Banks through the recent 
period monetary restraint. Federal Land 
Banks were active the refinancing short- 
term debt into long-term mortgage debt. 
the end 1957, all Federal Land Banks had 
increased interest rates competitive levels. 

Life insurance companies were most active 
expanding farm-mortgage debt about 1950. 
After 1946, activity insurance companies 
continued rise increasing rate through 
1950 and then decreasing rate until 1955. 
After some increase 1955, the percentage 
change declined again 1956. 

Among all principal lenders, individuals 
hold the largest amount farm-mortgage 
debt terms total dollar volume. Jan- 
uary 1957, individuals held about per 
cent the dollar amount outstanding. Observ- 
ing the rate change mortgage debt held 
individuals difficult, since accurate data 
are not available. However, the data available 
indicate that individuals have added farm- 
mortgage holdings each year since 1945, with 
less variation rate change than for any 
the other principal lenders. Individuals 
were most active about 1950 and 1951. The 
rate increase farm-mortgage debt held 
individuals declined immediately after this 
period but increased again 1955 and 1956. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

Economic forces operating within the agri- 
cultural economy since the end World War 
have resulted rapid expansion farm 
debt. About 1952, the major expansion 
farm debt shifted from short-term long- 
term debt. Consequently, short-term lenders 
became less important relative mortgage 
lenders. 

Even though volume debt held princi- 
pal lenders expanded more the area 
farm-mortgage debt than nonreal-estate 
debt, variation the expansion total debt 
has occurred among lenders within each ma- 
jor group. Although difficult relate 
specific reasons for variation lenders’ ac- 
tivity, economic conditions agriculture play 
important part. Data indicate that eco- 
nomic conditions which retard the activity 
some principal lenders result increased ac- 
tivity the part other lenders. 

reviewing the growth farm debt be- 
tween 1944 and 1957, such factors the need 
for replacing capital equipment agriculture 
following the war, movements the level 
prices received farmers, variations the 
level realized net farm income, and severe 
drought between 1952 and 1957 have influ- 
enced the pattern growth farm debt 
among the principal lenders. Toward the end 
the period, monetary restraint may have 
been factor shifting the activity real- 
estate lending from life insurance companies 
and banks individuals and the Federal 
Land Banks. Apparently, monetary restraint 
did not prevent substantial increase farm 
debt through 1956 and 1957. 

Changing conditions the future will again 
cause shifts the activity principal lenders, 
and technological advances may well perpetu- 
ate the growth farm debt, although the 
rate increase may decline from present 
levels. 
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CAPACITY AND OUTPUT 


Major Materials 
INDEX 1947-49 OUTPUT #100 
200 SEMI-LOG SCALE 


INDEX 
200 


180 


CAPACITY 


160 160 


140 


OUTPUT 120 


SEASONALLY 
ADJUSTED 


100 100 


NOTE: semi-logarithmic scale, equal slopes indicate equal 
rates change. 


BANKING THE TENTH DISTRICT 


Reserve 
City 
Member 


February 1958 Percentage Change From 


Jan. Jan. Jan. 
1958 1958 958 


Tenth Dist. 


Colorado 
Kansas 
Missouri* 
Nebraska 
New Mexico* 
Wyoming 


*Tenth District portion only. 
Less than 0.5 per cent. 


reserve cities this state. 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES 


BILLIONS DOLLARS BILLIONS 


SEASONALLY ANNUAL RATES 


PUBLIC 


1953 
ANTICIPATED 


PRICE INDEXES, UNITED STATES 


Consumer Price 
Wholesale Price Index 
Prices Paid Farmers (1910-14—100) 


Revised. 
TENTH DISTRICT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Value Value *Value 
District Check Department Residential 
Payments Store Sales Building 
and Principal 
Metropolitan Percentage change—1958 from 1957 
Areas 


Tenth F.R.Dist. 
Denver 
Wichita 
Kansas City 
Okla. City 


Tulsa 


*City only. City, Mo., and Kans, 


COMMERCIAL 

Deposits Feb. Jan. Feb. a 

Reserve 


